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EASTER NUMBER 


THE MAN WHO LOVED MARY 


— living wearies you, as now it goes 

In this far province? Friend, I understand. 
Here in Jerusalem your alien nose 

Itches for home. 

You miss the somewhat over-grand 

Marble and gilt pomposities of Rome, 

Since these things are your life. But as for me, 
Being a Jew, I love this ancient city 

Of forlorn hopes, of poverty and pity, 

This sad Jerusalem, a-sprawl and dun, 

Like an old turtle dozing in the sun, 

Or like a face seamed with old suffering— 

Yes, like a face I know. 


[1] 
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Listen, my friend, since hours are slow tonight . 
Perhaps a story, starting long ago 
When I was young, a story of grey things 
That once were golden bright, 

And of a face scarred like Jerusalem 


Know then that I was born in Galilee, 

In Nazareth, a town not over-free 

From Jewry’s troubles and the fruits of them. 
You will not know it. 


There I passed a yeasty youth, 

Troubled with passion and with thought, 
With a sore search for truth 

That came to naught, 

And a great love that left no trace to show it. 


For there I saw the face. But it was then 
Free from all scar, a lovely timeless flower, 
Knowing no dew but love, no shower 
Fiercer than dusk’s “‘amen”’; 

Holding its perfect cup 

Trustfully up, 

That knew not life, nor pain, nor men. 
Like Rachel she was then—and yet not like 
Not warm, not dusky, as our women are 
Commonly; more like a star 

Clearer and cooler. 






















Eunice Tietjens 


I asked for her in marriage, but her sire 
Refused. I was too poor, too young; 
Later perhaps. . . . Shesighed . . . and wistful hung 
A teardrop on her lash. 
So I left home 
For this Jerusalem, to hire 
Myself to Caesar, hoping. How I fared, 
Prospered and grew—learning from you of Rome, 
From Egypt and from Greece the clear effect 
Of some detachment of the intellect— 
And how I grew in wealth, all this you know. 


But I lost Mary. On a certain morning 
Sharp as a crystal, there came warning 
That she was pregnant—and betrothed. 
Joseph of Nazareth, a carpenter. And so 


Hope ended. 


Then my father’s death 
Severed my ties with Nazareth, 
And years tightened their hold. 


Sarah, my wife, is a good woman, 
Jewish and proud and kindly—human; 
Mother of daughters; faded now. 


Of Mary I heard little. I was told 

How she seemed happy with her carpenter, 
And how 

Sons followed the first. 
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And then one day I saw her. 

I had gone on business to her town 

And, feeling thirst, ' 
Stopped at the public well—and tnere she stood. 

A youth was leaning down 

Raising the bucket, and her eyes were fixed 

In doting admiration, somehow mixed, 

I thought, with awe, upon his bended head. 


I wondered if she would 

Remember me, and spoke. She turned and smiled, 
Thinking of other days. And so we said 

In a hot dusty weather 

A casual word together. 


Her face had deepened from the girlish flower 
Into a wide serenity and power. 

She was still beautiful, still clear and cool, 
Though now I thought her beauty like a star 
Reflected in an autumn pool, 

Less eery and less far, 

More touched with earth, warmer and more alive, 
Though still without a scar. 


The boy had raised the bucket, and she laid 
Her hand upon his shoulder. So they made 
A group of filial piety. 

Her son was tall, 
With something of her beauty. But a glow 


[4] 


Eunice Tietjens 


Burned like hot embers in his eyes: 

A strange look—a look that sometimes lies 
Smouldering in my people, when the gall 
Eats in too deep. I thought it boded ill. 


They told me in the town the lad was queer, 
That prophecy attended him at birth, 

With signs and portents, various and clear, 
Ranking him with the mighty of the earth. 
You know our country people, how their griefs 
Still breed the tangle of these old beliefs. 

He took the tales to heart, so much was plain. 


I feared for Mary, seeing grist for pain. 
And so it proved. Her son lived out a story 


Not seldom heard here in Judea, 

The tale of one who thought himself Messiah. 
For Mary’s sake I went to hear him preach 
When he had won a little transient glory 

And crowds attended him. 

The man had reach, 

And the deep-smouldering fire 

I saw in youth had mounted higher. 


A pity it is, all fire grows dim. 

He came to grief at last, and died 

Like any common robber, crucified. 

It’s no surprise you never heard of him. 


[5] 
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I tell the tale only that you may see 
What scarred the face that meant so much to me. 


For I have seen her face once more. 
Today she came to find me, seeking aid 
For a sad family of the poor 

Who gave their all, believing in her son. 
Now Mary succors them. I was afraid 
To let her see my joy, that she had done 
The simple thing, and come to me. 


Joseph, it seems, is dead, 
Her other children fledged and flown. She said, 
Wearing a quiet dignity, 

“Tis not for long we ask your charity- 
My son will come again to set us free.’ 


, 


And, O my friend, her face, her face! 

It bears all human sorrow, all our dreams 
Gone down to dust, all suffering, all disgrace, 
As this my city bears them. Yet it gleams 
Still with that star-like beauty, and I see 

In Mary’s face hope for eternity. 


And so the story stops. I thank you, friend. 

You have been patient. Night gives place to morrow. 
The tale I tell you has no end— 

Even as Jerusalem, even as sorrow. 


[6] 








TOWARD SILENCE 
LEN’ 


“What are you giving up for Lent?”’ 


eo a 


‘It must be something very dear.”’ 


oa uite true. 


s)> 


‘““What do you hope to win by it! 


as P AC ie 


As if one quenched the sun by saying, 
‘Cease’! 


CLOISTERED 


There is a song in silence 
That sound could never sing. 
There is a light in darkness 
That suns could never bring. 
There is a love in loneliness, 
That baffles ecstasy. 


Call me, belovéd. I shall not come. 


Igo... to Calvary. 


Earl Marlatt 
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IN THE UPPER ROOM 


What did you hear last night, your head on His breast 
there? 

It was Peter in the dark supper-room 

Asking of John, 

Who with Mary, His Mother, was just returned 

From burying Him. 


I heard His blood moving like an unborn child, 

And His Heart crying. 

I heard Him talking with His Father 

And the Dove. 

I heard an undertone like the sea swinging, and a whispering 
at its centre. 

I listened, and all the sound 

Was a murmuring of names. 

I heard my own name beating in His blood, 

And yours, Peter, 

And all of you. 

And I heard Judas, 

And the names of all that have been 

Or shall be to the last day. 

And it was His Blood was calling out these names, 


And they possessed His Blood. 


Did you hear my name? 
Asked a woman who was sitting at His Mother’s feet. 


[8] 








Charles L. O'Donnell, C. S.C. 


I heard your name, Mary of Magdala, and it was like a 
storm at sea 
And the waves racing. 


I heard Peter’s name, 
And the sea broke, I thought, and ran over the world. 


You heard then the name of Mary, His Mcther, Peter 
said, quietly, as He wept there, kneeling. 


I did, and it was like the singing of winds and they moving 
over an ocean of stars, and every star like a hushed 
child sleeping. 


Again Peter 

What of Iscariot? 

I heard the tide come in, and I heard the tide go out, 
And I saw a dead man washed up on the shore. 


And then John fell to weeping, and no one there could 


comfort him but only Mary, the Mother of Jesus, and 
he could tell them 


No other word. 


Charles L. O’ Donnell, €.. 3.&. 
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GOLGOTHA 


Take me down from this cross, for now my body is broken, 
And the feet pierced and the hands pierced, and in my 
side 
The heart fails me—it breaks—and the words that I 
have spoken 
Are as nothing; you were deceived in me, and I have lied. 


Take me down, lower me from the tree—yet slowly: 
My spirit is heavy and my heart sick, my flesh is sore 
From the bruising and from the bitter scourging, and the 

holy 
Dream that was in me once is in me now no more. 


There is no virtue left in me, there is not any 
Hope left in me to help you. If it must be done, 
As it was written in the old days, that one for many 


Should be uplifted 





truly, I am not that one. 


The nails bite deep into my flesh—shall I endure it 
Longer? Nolonger! Loose me, take me down and lay 

My body in the cool tomb, and seal it up, secure it 
Against the faces, the proud faces, the blind day. 


For I am tired and have need of night to cover me, 
And secrecy wherein to hide my shame, and deep 
Silence and solitude forevermore, and over me, 
Darkness—and a lone resting-place and a long sleep. 


[10] 


Fohn Hall Wheelock 


And yet, nevertheless, perhaps a little longer 
I may endure it. Father, if this thing must be, 
Give me the strength—ah yet, perhaps, a little longer 
I will pour out Thy love upon them in my agony! 


Fohn Hall Wheelock 


“WHO LOOKS ON BEAUTY” 


“The wild white fawn— 
She saw it in the wood 
Tremble in solitude 

At the pale dawn. 


Eyes fiery stars (she said), 
Hoofs left a track of gold. 
A shower of snowflakes cold 
Fell on its downy head. 


As with a holy shame 
She hid her face— 
And saw that greenwood’s place 
Rimmed with an angry flame! 
Never again in spring, fire and snow 
And the immortal deer— 
But, since the second year, 
Violets, the footprints show.” 
Laura Benét 


[11] 
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UNDER THE SANGRE DI CRISTO 
EASTER RAINS AT TAOS 


The body of Christ is white as the moon; 

His hair streams like the wind filled with dust. 

Break open the sacred loaf that the people may have bread, 
Split the holy mountain and give water to the land! 


The halo of Christ is rayed with the sun, 

The cross of the Saviour stretches down into hell, 

The morning star is driven through the palm of his hand— 
Hide your eyes from the lightning that pierces his side! 


The body of Christ is white as the moon; 

The heart of the Lord beats like slow thunder, 
The cloths of the clouds cover his loins. 

He is dead, he lives, rain drips from his feet! 


THE CARTER 


Four great haunches rhythmically moving, 
Two tails swaying like stiff cascades 

Hung between rocks that fluctuate, balance, 
Shift heavy weights, glint lights and shades. 


Beyond that motion—ears, manes, shoulders, 

And a long highway of narrowing light, 

And blaring automobiles hugely enlarging 

And hugely diminishing and snapping out of sight. 


[12] 
















Elizabeth F. Coatsworth 


But always four haunches rhythmically moving, 
And the beat of eight hoofs stately and slow, 

In an unstable world of flicking trees and houses 
And bead-headed people slip-slipping in a row. 


NO SNAKE IN SPRINGTIME 


No snake in springtime ever felt the yearning 
More poignantly than I to slough, to pull 

The hated, hardened, drying, all-confining 

Skin from the flesh; to reach beyond the bounds 
Established by the petty planning blood— 

To reach beyond, to grow, to feel the scratch 

Of earth on sensitive membrane; to feel, to feel 
Again heat, cold, rough, fluid, solid, smooth; 

To pass through daze and blindness and contortion 
Into a tortured peace. No snake in springtime 
Felt ever wearier of his seasoned armor, 

The supple definitions of his strength. 

Elizabeth F. Coatsworth 
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TWO POEMS 
ADAM THE DREAMER 


Man, that could stay in one place, 
Beneath his apple-tree, 

Makes a white road before his face 
And a ship to sail the sea. 


Before the roads of wandering, 
And the irodden trails of earth, 

Man sets himself to pondering 
On the Riddle and its worth. 


In the rough wool that wraps him round 
Moths make their silver nest, 

But the Riddle’s Answer is not found: 
The roads run east and west. 


Over his head the stars ride on, 
The roads of heaven are wide; 
And when the sulky moon has gon« 

The winds call up the tide. 


“T must make me a wandering road, 
And a boat to sail the sea, 

For the stars ride on without a goa 
To all eternity. 


[14] 








Ethel Talbot Scheffauer 


Through the bright leaves the sunlight dapples, 


Moths leave the barren hide, 
Eva his wife eats the red apples 
Fallen at his side. 


HERDS AT EVENING 


Behind the hills of Ammer 
The harvest moon rides up. 
Into the lake of Ammer 
She dips her golden cup. 


Clinging, ringing, singing 
A maze of netted songs, 
The belled cows wander, flinging 
Prayer from their brazen gongs. 
Trudging along behind them 
The cowherds wander there, 
And even as they mind them 
They say their evening prayer. 


Patient and hard-faced people, 
Piously greeting us: 

Louder than from the steeple 
The cow-bells’ Angelus. 


Ethel Talbot Scheffauer 


[15] 
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THREE POEMS 


IN THE BEGINNING WAS A WORD 


The difficulty was, it was 
Simple, as simple as it seemed; 
Needing no scrutinizing glass, 
No intense light to be streamed 


Upon it. It said what it said 

Singly, without backthought or whim, 
With all the strictness of the dead, 
Past reason and past synonym. 


But they, too dull to understand, 
Laboriously improvised 

A mystic allegory, and 

A meaning at last recognized: 


A revelation and a cause, 

Crowding the cluttered stage again 
With saints’ and sinners’ lies and laws 
For a new everlasting reign. 


THE COOL WEB 


Children are dumb to say how hot the sun is, 
How hot the scent is of the summer rose, 


[16] 








How dreadful the black wastes of evening sky, 
How dreadful the tall soldiers drumming by. 


But we have speech that cools the hottest sun, 
And speech that dulls the hottest rose’s scent. 
We spell away the overhanging night, 

We spell away the soldiers and the fright. 


There’s a cool web of language winds us in 
Retreat from too much gladness, too much fear: 
We grow sea-green at last, and coldly die 

In brininess and volubility. 


But if we let our tongues lose self-possession, 
Throwing off language and its wateriness 
Before our death, instead of when death comes; 
Facing the brightness of the children’s day, 
Facing the rose, the dark sky and the drums— 
We shall go mad no doubt, and die that way. 


THE BAIT 


My wish, even my ambition 

(For such ambition spells no diminution 
Of virtue, strict in self-possession), 

Is not, to deaden the mind 

To be resigned 

To take the insistent bait 

To be hauled out, hooked and hulking; 


[17] 


Robert Graves 
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Is not, to refuse the bait, 

To be angry, to go hungry, 

To lodge in the mud, to be sulking: 

It is, | would surge toward these troubles 
Trailing a row of easy bubbles; 

Would gulp the bait, the hook, rod, reel, 
Fisherman and creel, 
Converting even the landing-net’s tough mesh, 

The spaced and regular knots, to wholesome flesh; 

And would subside again, resume my occupation, 

With “yes and no” for what showed blank negation: 

So, would remain just fish. 

That, or something of that, is my wish. 


Robert Grat és 


ANTAGONIS1 


The difference between us 
Is this: 
We both are ignorant, 
But I confess my ignorance (with a touch of wit 
While you 
In the bolted chamber of your mind 
Kneel down to yours, 
Worshipping it, 
Making idols of shadows. 
Dana Burnet 


[18] 


TWO POEMS 
NOISES 


Noises reach here 
Lean hands all year— 
Five hundred feet 
Above the street. 


Hour after hour, 

In this steel tower, 
Lean hands of sound 
Grope from the ground. 


Year after year, 
My office here 

Is pawed by hands 
From the lowlands. 


Five hundred feet 
Above the street, 
[ am earthbound 


3y hands of sound. 


COURAGE 


Two lepers met beside a desolate lake: 

“Would I had courage to be dead!”’ one spake; 
The other answered, clutching a hid knife: 
“Would I had strength for one day more of life!” 
H. Thompson Rich 


[19] 
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TO A STEAM TURBINE-GENERATOR 


Behemoth of steel! 

Goliath, with power superb 

Roaring and rumbling in your loins, 

Man the pigmy walks before you, 

Stupefied by your enormous strength, 
Wondering at your unconquerable endurance, 
Marvelling at your willingness. 


Man-tamed quadrupeds have scattered, 

Leaving the treadmill and the chariot, 

Leaving the plow forgotten in a half furrow- 

Gone from the stanchions forever, 

The forgotten herds sleep in the dust. 

You have mired down four thousand score of horses; 
Straining at stubborn traces, 

Nostrils aflame, backs arched to breaking, 

They have fallen before you, O giant, 

And yet your traces never slacken 


Man the pigmy walks below you 
Munching his food of earth-stems, 
And feeding into your insatiable maw 
Old earth-stems, now of sterner fabric: 
Coal, once bloom of flowers, and trees 
Nurtured by prehistoric sunshine, 
Beaten down by prehistoric rains 

In the dim shadows of the earth-dawn. 


[20] 





R. E. Hieronymus 





















Yet, O giant of steel, you are the pigmy, 

For man is your maker and your master. 

Man wrenched from the bowels of the earth 

The plasms of your tireless body. 

Man, alchemist, forged your sinews, 

Fashioned your great bulk and girded your loins; 
Man the pigmy conceived and ordered 

The stupendous metabolism of your life. 


You were man-conceived and man-born, 

And through dark ages the labor-pains persisted. 
Now, in the richness of his own time, 

Man, the pigmy who bore you, 

Sets you to work at the long tasks, 

Lightening the load borne on human shoulders, 
Giving to human needs, and flooding 

The haunts of men with sunlight from dead ages. 


You are the superhuman giant-child, 

Brain-begotten of human parents, pigmies beside you. 
Yet so much is man your master 

That, having created you to serve him, 

In the fulness of time he will discard you. 

You shall sleep in the dust with forgotten quadrupeds, 
And a new child, brain-born of the pigmy, 

Will mire you down, still straining at the traces. 


R. E. Hieronymus 
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STOLEN MOMENTS 


CITY IN MIST 


It was as though 

The air had dreamed 

Houses and steeples and trees 
Out of its own shadowy substance 
Fantastically. 


SKY IN EARLY MARCH 


A weather-worn old face, 
Furrowed by grim interlacings 
Of the nest-deserted trees, 
Smiles 

At the touch of babies’ fingers. 


APRIL SNOW 


Thoughts that are heavy 

With an airy and perishable whiteness, 
Easily shaken 

As a child’s sorrow. 


MAGNOLIA BLOSSOMS 


Crisp cool loveliness 
Cupped and brittle 





Against the steel tracery 
Of winter boughs. 


Only iron blossoming 


Could flower so. 


FANTASY 


I had a sense of sitting 
With the years that are gone 
Huddled about my feet. 


The hope in their eyes 
Made me afraid. 
I was lonely. 


CLOSED EYELIDS 


There is a winged silence precedes sleep, 


That gathers underneath her cloudy wings 


Florence S. Small 


The tiny fluttering peeping scattered things— 


My thoughts—-and stills them into slumberings. 





Florence §S. 





Small 
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STONES TO SKIP 
THE CHOICE 


Racing along, 

You turned your young head— 
“The wind is my sweet-heart, 
Mother,” you said. 


The wind is your sweet-heart— 
Wel!, I don’t know; 

He rnay be a good one 

As sweet-hearts go: 


Swift to caress you, 

But swifter to run 

Out from your yellow hair 
Into the sun; 


Flaming your cheeks 
And pulling your feet, 
Like two lively sparrows 
Up the still street. 


But careful, my daughter! 
With his kiss on your face, 
He’ll suddenly vanish 


Into blue space. 


[24] 





















However, I’d rather 

A lover like that 

Than one who walks staidly 
Under a hat. 


But for you, my daughter, 
It’s harder to choose: 
A lover to keep, 


Or a lover to lose? 


Racing along 


You turned your young head— 


“The wind is my sweet-heart, 
Mother,” you said. 


INANIMATES 


Only young children, 
Running in the evening 
In a sweet frenzy 

Before their mother’s call, 
Know that iron railings 
And lamp-posts are living, 
And that there’s breath 
In an old stone wall. 


[25] 





» 
Pe) 


Dorothy Aldis 
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LET THE GRASS GROW LONG 


Let the grass grow long. Oh, let it be 

So little boys will play it is a sea, 

And swim in it, nose down, ecstatically; 
And dandelions will seem to be afloat, 

And each small this or that a sturdy boat 


To sail across some apple-blossomed moat 
Under a drifted tree. 


THE SECRET 


There is a face 
That looks at me 
Too brightly, 


Too flamingly. 


And day and night, 
When I’m alone, 

I cry to dim it 

On my own. 


HIGH MORNING 


Drink! The horizon’s lifted up 
Like a blue and living cup. 
Drain the sweet immensity— 
Toss the sky down, toss the sea! 
Dorothy Aldis 


[26] 





WORDS 


So many shaded phrases 
To express 

Subtle thoughts 

With finesse! 


Yet where were the words 
I forgot to say 

When you looked at me 
Today? 


Such delicately chiselled phrases 
To understand !— 
Yet it was enough 
That you took my hand. 


Words rising like songs 
To be heard: 
I came to you 


Without a word. 


Amy Bonner 
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THREE POEMS ' 


GRAPES 
A Fable for Poets 


My vines this year were fine to see: 

I pruned and mulched them carefully; j 
I numbered the clusters, every one, 

Rose and amber in the sun. 

When the grapes were ripe I cut some down, 

Packed them, and carried them to town. 


Strange, the things that folks will eat, 
Costly, exotic, piquant, sweet: 
Truffles, snails, and nectarines, 
Cashews, palm-hearts, madelines; 
Pies of squash, mince, custard, apple; 
Haggis; Philadelphia scrapple; 
Syrupy kumquats stewed in crocks; 
Bonbons from a tinselled box— 
Sugared violets, nougat, divinity, 
Hand-dipped chocolates to infinity! 
Ripe olives, blutwurst, marzipan, 
Sweet potatoes out of a can; 
Anchovies, reed-birds, Camembert, 
Stuffed celery, alligator-pear, 
Rainbow ices in fancy shapes! 


Nobody seems to care for grapes, 


[28] 








And it isn’t the price they’re asked to pay 
I’m delighted to give my fruit away! 


I’d market my grapes across the sea, 
But the ships are full as they can be: 
Ukuleles, motor-cars, 

Pickles, perfumes, movie-stars, 
Chinese tiles and Japanese prints, 
Brocaded chiffon, parrakeet chintz, 
Foreign lecturers, side-show freaks, 
Alarm-clocks, amulets, new antiques, 
Mouse-traps, lingerie, painted missals, 
Large brass gongs and small tin whistles, 
Rosaries, gazing-balls, phylacteries, 
Heathen idols from Christian factories; 
Bombs; diplomats; Dutch daffodils; 
Synthetic pearls, cathartic pills; 
Peacocks, ivories and apes. 


How could there be any room for grapes? 


I’m trampling my grapes of amber and rose, 
The smooth skins burst and the cool must flows; 
I'll rack this, and fine it; and after it clears 

I’ll store it for years and years and years. 

Some day the buyers will throng my gate— 
Cunarders clamor to carry my freight; 

But I shall be wealthy, I shall be old, 

I shall tell them, TAis wine is not to be sold! 


[29] 


Ellen Glines 
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No, I will not part with a single keg, ey 
No matter how hard the wretches beg. 


I'll lock the door, take a jug from the shelf, S] 
Mix me a posset, and smile to myself. 


. 
} 
CHALLENGE 

; : \ 
Now if your love match mine, oh, touch me not! 
What counts, then, is to live this thing through clean, i 
Selves integral, intact, without a spot, 
Not looking back toward any might-have-been. 
Then, in quick ether of eternity, | S 
Atom to atom our spirits shall combine, 
I in your being resolved, completed, free, S 


And your soul finding utter rest in mine. 


But if you love me only the lesser way, | 
Give the sweet companionable flesh her due, 

Her momentary peace, seeing today q 
Is all that I shall ever have of you. 

Close, warm, alive, one memory shall come 

To a solitary in Elysium. 


VAMPIRE 


She trembled as you touched the strings— 
Oh, she was white; oh, she was mute! 
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For her delight bright Zamiel sings 


: To scarlet horn and brazen flute. 


She, flouted, broken by taunt and slander, 
Bitterly did herself to death; 
| Now lamia, ghoul, and salamander 
} ( bey her lichte st breath. 


You are but ash on the wind to her, 


You W hom she set 


ier heart upon; 
For she has looked on Lucifer, 


And she has le ved Apollyon. 
So—you seem haggard now, and white! 
What wil! the leeches say to this? 

She’ll be a rose aflame tonight 


Under Asmodeus’ kiss! 


To her it matters not at all 


Into whose grave they drive a stake, 
Throned in the rhadamanthine hall 
> ane ) al 


t 
£eCoicie 


1e Eternal Snake. 





Ellen Glines 
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OBSERVATIONS IN THE OBVIOUS 


OME time ago, at a Poetry Lovers dinner, I heard a 
poem read which catalogued lost nations, so to speak, 
each stanza ending with the refrain, 


They had no poet, and so they died. 


As a work of art, the poem was a sorry enough tombstone 
over the departed nations. Indeed, even as history it was 
hardly adequate, since the lost and silent nations may have 
had poets of the first rank whose work was destroyed by 
conquest or time’s erosion. 

The proud Roman’s decree, Delenda est Carthago!—was 
carried out even more effectually against the poets than 
the architects and sculptors, for today the battered tem- 
ples of Carthage are rising once more out of the age- 
engulfing sands, while written literature, if there was any, 
has long since been done to dust. And who can tell what 
epics were contained in that huge pile of Maya books 
which the Spaniard burned in Yucatan three centuries or 
more ago, while the natives wept and wailed their protest 
over the obliteration of their past! No, even the poet’s 
product may perish; the so-called “immortal” song may 
pass like the wind. 


Yet the arts are the only lasting record, the only hope of 
J g ) 7 } 


enduring influence, which any people may cherish; and 
perhaps poetry is the most enduring of the arts. In its 
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very fragility there is hope; in its frail beauty lies its chance 
of perpetuating the spirit of the poet and his race. Pic- 
tures fade and flake away; sculpture and architecture, 
created in stone or metal, depend for perpetuity upon the 
resistance of carved or piled or molded substances. Buta 
poem’s persistence in men’s memories depends upon some- 
thing imponderable and intangible, something as inde- 
tructible as the human spirit, which repeats its emotional 
experiences from nation to nation and age to age 

\ll art is an expression of man’s rebellion against mor- 
tality, and the poet's art perhaps to the extreme degree. 
Art is man’s audacious challenge to death: the artist says, 
“You may take me, but you have no power to take this 
thing which I make, this thi ing which will speak for me 
when you have ground me into dust.” Thus there is in 
perfect art a dream and an agony, a dream of perpetuity 
and an agony of despair. Perfect art looks Death in the 
face with an emphatic, or ironic, or wistful No, but 
knowing even then that its utmost reach will fail against 
the marching millions of centuries, that Death the Con- 
will conquer earth itself in the end. 





rion alone deals with eternity; art accepts a more 
te immortality. A few centuries are enough for its 
triumph, since only its monuments will survive even to 
that degree. To the priest, the saint, a few centuries are 
but a drop in the ocean, a breath in the all-embracing air. 
To the artist, they are the future he would speak to, that 
wiser future which will know his worth. To the material- 
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ist they are non-existent; the typical materialist lives in 
the season, the day, with no imaginative reach beyond. 
The materialist accepts the artist, the scientist, as his 
servitors, who labor always for his comfort and delight, 
who hand over their triumphs to his immediate need or 
desire, like a skillful cook feeding a gourmand. 

An expert statistician has said recently that two per 
cent of the earth’s inhabitants do the thinking, the im- 
agining, for the rest; to two per cent, or less, of the race we 
are indebted for all our proud achievements. The rest of 
us accept their gifts with scarcely a thank-you, with but an 
embryonic thrill. Our high-piled cities are theirs, our 
fabric of government which we criticize but do not build. 
We take from them, in this country alone, the labor of 
three hundred millions of men transformed into a few 
electric generators of light and power. We ride their 
trains, we eat their science-enriched foods, we wear their 
elaborate weavings. We accept from them health and 
long life and exemption from devastating disease. And 
we read their books (besides many not theirs!) , we treasure 
their paintings and statues, we sing their songs. 

But the ninety-eight per cent are not without flashes of 
intuition, moments of vision, of dreams. We cannot live, 
like the beasts, wholly in the passing hour, and lie down at 
last in utter unconsciousness of the end. Through the blind- 
ing egoism of our materialistic satisfactions strikes a violet 
ray of wistfulness, a golden gleam of hope, a sliver of the 
white light of truth. In other words, the soul cannot 
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be utterly extinguished; the mysterious something in man 
which separates him from the beasts is implicit in the 
blindest and dumbest of us. Neglected, starved, in- 
sulted, outraged, it exists in the ninety-eight per cent as in 
the more highly developed two. In the age-long upward 
strivings of the race it is the function of art to develop 
this mysterious instinct toward beauty and truth, as it is 
the function of religion to appeal to it for spiritual life and 
base upon it a hope of ultimate union with the spirit 
which rules the universe. 

In the past, as also today in many countries, the ninety- 
eight per cent have been preoccupied with material dis- 
comforts. But now, in this country, where the many are 
prosperous as never before in the world’s history, the 
ninety-eight per cent are preoccupied, to an unprecedented 
degree, with material comforts. It is a preoccupation 
almost as stultifying as the other, and much more noisy 
and conspicuous; so that observers exaggerate its preva- 
lence, and philosophers base upon it much pessimistic 
despair. Even art has its doubts, suspecting of ugliness 
rather. than beauty the racial movement and aspiration. 
But art has always need of a high courage, a grandiose 
faith. The one-hundred per cent—today in these states— 
are a tribe whose tale is more spectacular than the Cru- 
sades, more triumphant than Caesar’s; a tribe led by 
heroes, assailed by super-villains, armed with unheard-of 
weapons, in league with magic powers of the earth, the air, 


the inter-stellar ether; a tribe worthy of art more flam- 
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boyant, more magnificent, than that recorded in any 
period of the less generous past. 
The age, here and now, is a high-stepping stallion, 
furious and proud. Will the poets rise to it, ride it? 
H. M. 


SPRING CLEANING 


About once a year, and usually in the spring when any 
indoor arrangement must be either rearranged or aban- 
doned, it becomes necessary to have a pretty thorough 
housecleaning in the small office of a poetry magazine; and 
always the most importunate item in the disposal process 
is the accumulation of books. One finds them stacked 
about everywhere, all sorts and sizes, in rather pretentious- 
looking piles; and though fully nine-tenths of them are 
obviously worthless, one feels the most curious hesitation 
in simply sweeping them out like dead leaves. That is the 
unnatural thing about books. They are practically im- 
perishable physically, and fortified as stubbornly as pos- 
sible to withstand the universal laws of selection and sur- 
vival. The durability of their bindings has nothing to do 
with the vitality of their contents; a bad book is as ex- 
pensive-looking as a good one, usually expensiver, and 
moreover anything printed and bound assumes a certain 
deceptive importance which makes one feel obliged at 
least to attempt to read it. And so the office staff, when 
it should be rejecting manuscripts and accepting sub. 
scriptions, must spend a great deal of time mulling over 
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this rich-looking harvest of absolutely no-good books, 
sorting them out, holding conferences over some of the 
more questionable, carrying heavy piles from one corner 
and setting them down aimlessly in another, and so on. 
And finally, when Porrry has found it necessary to 
charter an express wagon or so wherein to convey this part 
of the library to the embankment of Lake Michigan, and 
when we have heaved away at a single splash hundreds of 
pounds of delicate lyrics and sonorous sonnets, we pause for 
a moment and think of what we have done. 

We think of certain things which all this voluminous 
waste implies; and we wonder if we have been responsible 
for it in any measure, merely by encouraging the writing 
of poetry. Our excuse must be simply that we have never 
encouraged the writing of bad poetry; but as soon as we 
become critical we must recognize that most of this stuff, 
however worthless from a practical point of view, is not 
literally bad. A great deal one would concede to be com- 
petent, and a portion even “promising,” if one has learned 
to use that word to mean what in almost every instance it 
never to be fulfilled. If this 
annual accumulation of unacceptable poetry books did 
not show pretty consistently a certain understanding, and 
well directed, albeit futile, effort on the part of its authors, 


> 


does mean—a “ promise’ 


it would cause us little concern. On the contrary, it is its 
level of rather high mediocrity which is so depressing. 
Here are hundreds of people, largely appreciative and intel- 
ligent, devoting their energies to an attempt to achieve 
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distinction by writing verse (for certainly the impulse in F 
most instances could hardly be sustained except by van- O 
ity); and with nothing in the world to prevent their achiev- p 


ing it save lack of adequate talent. 
This sort of thing will always happen, and there is 


nothing particularly against it, so long as it is neither j j 
inhibited nor exaggerated, runs its natural innocuous I 
course, and remains merely a brief dilettantism. If one | 


moons through one’s youth in this way, and it comes to 
nothing, that is only to be expected. There is still time 


to enter the automobile business and become a respectable ( 
citizen. But these would-be poets have nothing to dis- } I 
courage or check them. They are not conscious of their | 


futility; and indeed one would hardly expect them to be 
since they have won every material evidence of success. 
People simply do not fail in this country. There are 
always magazines and publishers to welcome the inept 
and the commonplace. There are always more boosting | 
facilities than good and bad together can ever possibly 
make use of. 

Poetry is at one very sad disadvantage among the arts, 
in that it seems simpler, mechanically, than any of the 
others, and inspires most readily to emulation. All the 
enthusiastic novice requires is paper and pencil, five fingers 
on which to count out his pentametre, and the common 
ability to make rhymes. If he hasn’t that ability, he ' 
adopts instead the respectable conviction that free verse 
is all that matters, and so he comes through undaunted. 
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People who would never have the ambition to buy a box 
of oils, nor the intelligence to learn to use them, nor the 


persistence to master a musical instrument, will become 


poets in half an hour or so, send the product to editors, and 
publish whole volumes of their poetry. One wonders in 
just what extreme of batik-bound fatuousness this current 


mania for publics 


tion will culminate. The truth is, that 


; 
it can go no further. The extreme is already reached; the 
show is over; it is time to ring the curtain down. 
Nothing is likely to stem this inflated tide of tepid 
i except a sensible depreciation of the whole 
| 


idea of publication itself. As soon as people realize that 


it means nothing to publish nowadays, they will perhaps 


be less eager to see their work between boards, and 
straightway the number of would-be poets will diminish. 
At least, everyone can help by frowning upon the books of 


certain firms which are obviously “vanity” publishers, 
books printed either at the expense or with the co-opera- 
tion of the poet. This sort of practise is so glaringly ques- 
tionable that its increasing vogue constitutes something of 
a mystery. Of course there is always someone to defend 
it by citing the number of famous people who have brought 
out their first volumes in private editions, sure of their 
ultimate recognition. It is a pathetic thing to think of one 


of these self-determined pseudo-poets saving up five 


i 
h 1 jred dollars ry « ‘ der he fc -ditio c 
1undred dollars or so to squander on the first edition Of 
Dreams and Desires or Peaches and Pomegranate < with 
exactly this mythic sense of undiscovered importance. 
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It is easy to imagine what an unsettling effect such a fad 
must have on the nation in general. One thinks of book- 
keepers in Kansas City, and housewives in Milwaukee, 
suddenly disregarding their daily duties and pinning the 
faith of their lives to orgiastic day-dreams of poetic fame; 
of perfectly normal and potentially happy people every- 
where suddenly becoming temperamental, melancholy, 
and restless. One sees innocent-eyed college students 
flunking their exams in order to write little lyrics about 
passion and poppies. One wonders if the switchman was 
not composing a triolet immediately before the latest 
train-wreck. 

Poetry may be an unpaid art, and it probably always 
will be, but nobody can say that it is not a fashionable one. 
Indeed, it has become one of our great national pastimes, 
succeeding such pleasantries as embroidery and anagrams, 
ping-pong and charades, and ranking with cross-word 
puzzles. It would be heresy to decry the popularization of 
poetry within the crusading pages of this magazine; but 
there are good and bad ways of popularizing, and undoubt- 
edly the worst is that which leads to a tolerance of the 
mediocre, and makes for wholesale cheapness and bore- 
dom. It is a natural impulse to be hospitable to anything 
done in the name of the cause one is championing; but 
just for the present there has been enough drum-banging 
about poetry, enough democratizing and emasculation. 
What we need most just now is a certain fortification of 
our standards, a new severity of judgment, and an un- 
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merciful contempt for the commonplace and the effete. 
It is time for spring-cleaning in the world of poetry. 

3ut there is no use appealing to the verse, writers. 
None of us, no matter how critical and exacting of his fel- 
low poets, is going to sweep his own pride and ambition 
on to the dust-heap. Control of the situation, if it is pos- 
sible at all, lies in the hands of readers of poetry who are 
unbiased by the delusion of being able to write verse them- 
selves; however, it is a question if there are any of that 
kind left. Nothing is more difficult for a lover of poetry 
than to remain simply a lover of poetry. Nine times out 
of ten a good reader turns into a bad poet; and once he has 
become “‘creative”’ there is no hope for him under the sun. 
His optimism is irrepressible, his vanity enormous. He 
sees “recognition” in the publication of a poem in a mag- 
azine, ““success”’ in the printing of a first volume. Even 
the incapacity to achieve such ready laurels as these can- 
not shake his confidence. A rejection-slip simply signifies 
that his manuscript has not been read, or that his name is 
“unknown.” 

Of course one is perfectly safe in making observations of 
this sort, because nobody will take them to himself. Yet 
surely the time is near when we shall have to make some 
effort at unprejudiced evaluation. We are being fed up 
quite ad nauseam with what is third-rate and worse. 
Almost everyone is guilty; and nothing will help us except 
the courage to discriminate and to forbear. 


G. H. D. 
[41] 
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REVIEWS 
MISS MILLAY IN OPERA 


The King’s Henchman, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

Three Plays |Two Slatterns and a King, Aria da Capo, The 
Lamp and the Bell\, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Har- 
per & Bros. 

In The King’s Henchman Miss Millay has written a 
thoroughly acceptable opera libretto. If one may believe 
the critics and private reports, it combined with the musi- 
cal setting of Deems Taylor so happily as to achieve a 
unified and beautiful result, and give the two co-operating 
artists a triumph at the first performance on the stage of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Dramatically also the 
play is well made, fulfilling all the operatic requirements 
as it moves from incident to incident of a simple plot in a 
picturesque mediaeval environment. We have a some- 
what new fashioning of the familiar motive of the depu- 
tized wooer going to secure a bride for the king and falling 
in love with her himself; working out in this case through 


their marriage, the lady still in ignorance of her chance of 


royalty, followed by a prolonged honeymoon reaching at 
last a tragic climax in the king’s appearance upon the 
scene, in the bride’s discovery of her husband’s treachery 
and her own lost queenship, in the henchman’s confession 
and suicide, and the king’s woe over the bitter loss of the 
trusted friend with whom, in the first act, he had drunk 
the inviolable wassail pledge. 
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To do this, to give American grand opera its place in the 
sun at last after its various futilities and failures, is a 
notable service to that strictly conventionalized and tradi- 
tionalized form of art, a service whose value I should not 
venture to deny. Grand opera being the most magnificent 
and extravagant indulgence of the rich and great, estab- 
lished by long succession in European capitals, we have in- 
herited it and must spend upon it some of our accumulated 
millions; and therefore it is fitting that the best genius of 
the age should create new variations in its long-prescribed 
pattern, and add new stars to our artistic flag. 

But somehow one is not quite satisfied to see Miss 
Millay piaying the role of court poet to New York’s 
fashionable hierarchy, and lending her genius to galvanize 
into a glamour of life an art whose elaborate artificialities 
belong to other centuries than ours, and can give us, not 
essential and vital beauty, but merely picturesque period 
decoration. It may be possible for some poet and musi- 
cian, probably with choreographic aid, to do a new thing 
in opera, but The King’s Henchman does not do it; it gives 
us merely a new, and extremely adept and acceptable, 
version of the old thing. And somehow one is reluctant to 
take the old thing from a poet so highly gifted; one rather 
resents it as a waste of time, or at least a mistaken, per- 
haps unconscious, compromise from the author of such 
a fiercely significant modern tragedy as Aria da Capo. 

Reading The King’s Henchman, and the first and third 
of the Three Plays after Aria da Capo, which was, I believe 
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the earliest written, one feels like urging the author to 
“quit fooling.” For Aria da Capo is a tremendous 
satirical tragedy, a modern work of art of heroic signifi- 
cance; and the other three are artificialities. 

Two Slatterns and a King is an amusing bit of out-and 
out foolery, a play-time exercise which no one would think 
of begrudging even so distinguished a poet as Miss Millay. 
The Lamp and the Bell is a studious practice-piece in a 
kind of Elizabethan-corset style which binds up the vital 
sinews of a modern poet. And The King’s Henchman, to 
the deep disappointment of at least one of this poet’s 
admirers, is a more adept and expert essay in the same 
manner, but, fitted carefully to-operatic requirements. 

Oh yes, Miss Millay has done her stunt well. This i 
easily the most beautifully written libretto one may find 
in any musica! library, and it presents a well-mad 
operatic story of quick and unfailing appeal. There are 
richly colored lines, and lyrics only less lovely than many 
earlier ones by this poet which were more directly in- 
spired; and the play moves symmetrically, and with a 
certain economy and severity, to the quarrel and suicide 
at the end. Only, somehow, it remains a literary exercise, 
it never comes alive. 

To me it would have been a much more interesting 
essay in the traditional poetic drama if the poet had re- 
frained from traditional poetic language, if she had set 
herself to find out what could be done in that kind with 
modern speech. To me the constant use of thou with its 
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awkward verbs, of the third-person eth form, of such 
words as sooth, e’en, erelong, leman, kirtle, of a phrasing 
deliberately antique, or would-be antique, is a hindrance 
rather than a help to the poet’s effort at a tone befitting 
her medieval story. And sometimes she forgets and 
drops her disguise; at least I don’t recognize as Eliza- 
bethan such slangy-sounding phrases as “maketh no 
bones of it”’ and “if thou go back on me.” Indeed, it is 
inevitable that, being a poet rather than a scholar, she 
should be guilty of solecisms; or rather, that her diction 
should seem a medley—neither one thing nor the other. 
What, for example, can one make of a passage like this? 

Ghent in Flanders! 

Great town of my many dreams! 

Why, lo, then—thither to fare, 

That would I rathest of all things under the welkin! 

In an operatic presentation, certain scenes would be 
picturesquely effective: especially the wassail scene, with 
its dramatic pledge of friendship between the king and his 
henchman, so soon to be enemies; and the finale, where the 
beautiful Aelfrida’s appearance in gorgeous array brings 
the proof of her husband’s treachery to his king. If the 
musical setting by Deems Taylor is as fine as the critics 
found it on the first performance, we have perhaps a start 
in “American opera,” that exotic form of art which onlya 
revolution in motive and form could naturalize. 

It is a relief to turn from this deliberately made operatic 
poem to Aria da Capo, that dark flower of tragedy which 
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grew out of the bloody soil of war as spontaneously as an 
orchid in a jungle. The utter absurdity and inconse- 
quence of war—that was the war-time theme which the 
young poet, then twenty-five or so, elaborated with a 
burning, searing irony. Many books—important long 
ones, works of close observation and keen analysis—have 
been written to show in detail the monstrous brutality 
and costliness and ineffectiveness of war, especially the 
World War of such a little while ago; but none of them, in 
my opinion, has dealt the war-god so fierce a stab as this 
young girl’s one-act piece of scarcely four hundred lines. 
The bitter symbolism of it—searching, cruelly true, 
poetic—attains a lofty beauty to be compared only with 
the masterpieces of tragic art; yet the design is so original 
that one would not know with what earlier masterpiece to 
compare it—it lives by its own right, compact, complete, 


and utterly of the poet’s own time and place and race 


i 


Miss Millay will be as nobly inspired again, no doubt; 
the muse is not through with her. I doubt if she can ever 
do work worthy of her genius by willing it—by sitting down 
towrite a libretto, or a festival play for her Alma Mater, or 
any other prescribed stunt. She needs merely to free her 
mind of theories, commands, preoccupations worldly or 
esthetic, and let it take its own way. Her Pegasus 
should be ridden with a lcose rein—he needs neither whip 
nor spur. H. M. 
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HART CRANE’S POEMS 
White Buildings, by Hart Crane, with Foreword by Allen 

Tate Boni & Liveright. 

When one approaches, with intentions to review, the 
first book of a poet whom one believes to be one of the 
small group of contemporary masters, it is irritating to be 
forestalled by an introduction that is, for once, thoroughly 
competent. Yet such is my present quandary. The general 
evaluation and definition of Hart Crane’s genius is here so 
precisely and completely stated, that the reviewer can do 
little but add footnotes, quibble, and offer helpful hints 
for beginners. 

The first thirteen poems are relatively simple, and most, 
I believe, are relatively early. They suggest here and there, 
slightly, T. S. Eliot and Wallace Stevens, but the greater 
part of them are, as Mr. Tate says, more or less imagistic. 
The imagism, however, is of the more fragile variety, call- 
ing to mind the brittle Parnassianism of H. D. or the thin 
symbolic flame of Ezra Pound’s shorter poems, rather than 


that Mr. Tate goes too far in intimating that the imagistic 
method is of necessity limited in its possibilities: the possi- 
bilities of any method depend not on itself but on the poet 
who happens to find himself adapted to it, and a great poet 
is almost invariably hard on pre-existing dogma, not to 
mention co-existing dogma. 


Mr. Crane’s faults appear to me to be an occasional ten- 
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dency co slip into rather vague rhetoric, as in the greater 
part of Voyages III and IV; and an attempt to construct 
poems of a series of perceptions so minute and so thor- 
oughly insulated from each other that little unifying force 
or outline results, as in the case of Possessions. His faults, 
however, are the least interesting phases of his work. 
Sunday Morning Apples, with its anatomy of morning, 

its curiously dewy geometry, represents his later and more 
successful method at work on a sufficiently simple theme to 
serve as a very good introduction to the more difficult 
poems: 

A boy runs with a dog before the sun, straddling 

Spontaneities that form their independent orbits, 

Their own perennials of light 


In the valley where you live 
(called Brandywine). 


North Labrador presents greater magnificence with fewer 
complications: 

Cold-hushed, there is only the shifting of moments 

That journey toward no Spring— 


No birth, no death, no time nor sun 
In answer. 


In the remainder of the book the two tendencies fuse, and 
he is at his best when the fusion is most complete: his 
greatest poems are almost solidly composed of a steely 
tangible imagery that crystallizes an infinitude of meta- 
physical and nervous implications—“‘Striated with nu- 
ances, nervosities,” as he writes of his jazz-palace. And, 
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in spite of these nuances and nervosities, he maintains a 





curiously heroic tone, a tone that is comparable at times 

in the conclusion to Voyages I[J—to no one short of 
Marlowe. We have in him then—a rare phenomenon in 
these latter days—a poet who accepts his age in its entirety, 
accepts it with passion, and who has the sensitive equip- 
ment to explore it. This book, despite its small dimensions, 
has already accomplished a remarkable quantity of that 
exploration. 

The greatest poems, for me, are Repose of Rivers, For the 
Marriage of Faustus and Helen, Recitative, and Voyages II 
and V, They maintain almost throughout a level of in- 
tensity that seems to me a maximum, and place Mr. Crane 
—in my own opinion—among the five or six greatest poets 
writing in English. Mr. Tate has suggested that Mr. 
Crane’s use of the oblique or psychological presentation 
may hinder his acceptance, but I almost doubt it. The 
method is not invariably used, and even when it is used, I 


suspect, is likely to be an advantage in so far as it may hold 
the reader’s attention from line toline. Mr. I. A. Richards 
has spoken of the strategic value of obscurity, and in the 
case of a poet whose use of words is so subtly dense with 

eaning and overtone, whose poems are so free of dead 

it restful matter, an additional logical obscurity is likely 
to force the attention upon separate words and lines, and 
so facilitate at the outset an appreciation of the details as 
details, which may, in turn, lead on to a grasp of the whole. 
Such has been, at any rate, the effect upon myself, who 
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. e of i 

make no claim to any especially oracular gifts when I say Th 
that I believe myself to have arrived at a partial under- ; the 
standing of this book. mt 
His virtues are more easily perceived if one isolate lines ( 
and passages: the 
That seething, steady leveling of the marshes. co 

. . . - ar 

Or this marvelous appearance and sinking away of turtles } th 
at the surface of a swamp: - 
And mammoth turtles climbing sulphur dreams an 

Yielded, while sun-silt rippled them hz 

Asunder ... h; 

iz 

And his city y‘ 
; il 

With scalding unguents spread and smoking darts. 

S! 

Its inhabitants: d 
tl 


Brazen hypnotics glitter here; 
Glee shifts from foot to foot, W 
Magnetic to their tremulo. 

This crashing opera bouffe, 

Blest excursion! this ricochet 


From roof to roof— ‘ al 

Know, Olympians, we are breathless ti 

While nigger cupids scour the stars! al 

And, as a final example, the last stanza of Recitative: C 
e 


In alternating bells have you not heard 

All hours clapped dense into a single stride? 
Forgive me for an echo of these things, 

And let us walk through time with equal pride. 
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The synthesis, implied but not syntactically indicated, of 
the last line of this last quotation with the first two lines 
must not be overlooked. 

One could take almost any lines from the best poems, set 
them alone, and be equally surprised by them. In their 
context the casual reader is likely to overlook them. They 
are in themselves so dense and are fitted soclosely together, 
they present so shining and uniform a surface, that there 
is no foothold, no minor charm, no condescension or assist- 
ance. It is extremely easy to slide off the surface without 
having had the slightest idea of what one has been on. I 
have been watching Mr. Crane’s progress for about eight 
years, with mingled feelings of admiration, bewilderment, 
and jealousy. My reaction to his poems has always been 
slow and labored; but now that I have arrived at some 
degree of familiarity with the book as a whole, I am more 
than ever convinced that he deserves the careful attention 
which a comprehension of his work requires. 

Yvor Winters 

Note: Mr. Winters strikes the editor as somewhat over-decisive in the 
above review. It seems a bit hazardous, for example, to hurl the adjec- 
tive great at any contemporary. However, the left wing, in any cause, has 
always flown with conviction and audacity, and it has seemed best not to 
attempt any clipping in this instance, but to admit an analysis of Mr. 
Crane’s artistic motive and style as offered by a poet in complete and 
enthusiastic sympathy with his art. 
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FASHIONABLE POETRY 


Enough Rope, by Dorothy Parker. New York. Boni & 

Liveright. 

Enough Rope is what the well-dressed man or woman will 
wear inside their heads instead of brains. Here is poetry 
that is “smart” in the fashion designer’s sense of the word. 
Mrs. Parker need not hide her head in shame, as the aver- 
age poet must, when she admits the authorship of this 
book. For in its lightness, its cynicism, its pose, she has 
done the correct thing; she is in a class with the Prince of 
of Wales, the Theatre Guild, Gramercy Park, and H. L. 
Mencken. And these somewhat facetious remarks are not 
intended as disparagement. It is high time that a poet 
with a monocle looked at the populace, instead of the 
populace looking at the poet through a lorgnette. It is 
high time that the shy, dreamy-eyed, despised creatures 
known as poets should received as much respect as plum! 
ers. Edison and Ford have genius of a sort, but could 
either of them write a superb and piercing sonnet? As for 
the argument that their creations, being useful and com 
mercial, are entitled to more prosperity than the intangible 
luxury of verse, what about the luxurious and useless 
movies? Anyone who composes a good movie is assured of 
a fortune; so why not anyone who composes a good narra 
tive poem? Poetry is no more trying than a cross-word 
puzzle. If shop-girls spend hours fitting words int 
squares, why can they not spend hours fitting words into 
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rhythms? Poetry, in spite of the stubborn notion to the 
contrary, is neither dull nor abstruse. As for poets— 
Shelley was a sheik, Sappho was a red-hot mamma, Villon 
swung a wicked sword, and Tennyson drank beer. Many 
of the present generation of women poets possess beauty 
and babies. If I have swung rather far from Dorothy 
Parker, it was only to give her little muse a great big hand. 
Mrs. Parker, of course, owes much to Edna St. Vincent 

Millay. And I like to pass over those parts which are 
reminiscent or imitative of the master. For what Miss 
Millay did once so beautifully, can never be done again in 
the same manner. Mrs. Parker has her own particular 
field of frank American humor. She is slangy, vulgar, 
candid, and withal subtle, delicate and sparkling. The 
soul of wit distinguishes most of her pieces. Résumé is a 
satirical rendition of Schopenhauer’s expression, “the 
will to live”: 

Razors pain you; 

Rivers are damp; 

Acids stain you; 

And drugs cause cramp; 

Guns aren’t lawful; 

Nooses give; 

Gas smells awful: 

You might as well live. 


And Indian Summer explains the hard-boiled woman: 


In youth, it was a way I had 

To do my best to please, 

And change, with every passing lad, 
Co suit his theories. 
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But now I know the things I know, 
And do the things I do; 

And if you do not like me so, } 
To hell, my love, with you! 


News Item can hardly be omitted: . 
Men seldom make passes pz 
At girls who wear glasses. 
; ‘ ‘ : Ps 
And the final line of a poem called Men is a profound sigh } be 
from the depths of many a woman’s heart: ¢ 
They make me sick, they make me tired. 
Hi 


The frame-work of truth is very firm in these fluttering 
bits. For all their pertness and bravado they mirror, in : 
most cases, quite genuine and profound experiences. They 
are not so different, after all, from the hyper-sensitive and 
extremely refined mind of Mrs. Meynell. She said: , 


I run, I run, I am gathered to thy heart, 
with tender Victorian sentiment, Mrs. Parker says: 


Because your eyes are slant and slow, 
a I 

Because your hair is sweet to touch, 

My heart is high again; but oh, 


| 


I doubt if this will get me mucl 


with colloquial frankness. They were both in love, their 
moods and diction being only the outward manner of the 
time and place in which they were born. 

Marie Luhrs 
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NEWS NOTES 





Rhymes and Reactions, George Sterling’s monthly page of gossip and 
, has been appearing since his death over the 
made up from notes he left. The follov 





. ; 
ym a recent issue hits opportunely at one of Americ: 
PI 





pages of verse: 





“T often wonder who sel 
| 
{ 





} tifial tr than ; ir scile collector “—. ntr . ¢ 
beautiful poetry han this imbecile collector of the country s most 
1 : . 





Let us hope that the gentleman who is 





, 


responsible enlarges his reading.’ 

Pascal Covi is announced Mark Turbyfill’s book, 4 Marriage 
With Space, for immediate publication, writes: “Turbyfill has long had a 
theory of what he j 








for want of a better name, the 











} 1 . } : 1 os shea . 7 } 
He believes that the emotional significance of a p 
ectly and without the necessity of any inte 








alphabet of gesture which is 
of Mme. Odie Kir 


ves that a rondo of Mozart or a son 





ta of Beethoven 





1 | } bvfill 


may be translated directly into terms of the ballet 





would 





ch is something diffe 
f . j Bee i ry ] . } 
or limited eaitions OF DOOKS OT verse spoke ata 
and made the assertion that what market there is for 


} 


P 1 . ” 1 TY : . 
yy “crass business men” whowill buy a half dozen or so 
i 





wrap them in brown paper, and keep them till 





>goes up. He cited several examples of books of verse which had 

ulual l .. al ng them an E. A. Rol S ear A which W 
} at his own expense. This boc k, accor< to report s from other 
sources, is now worth $300 a copy, and has sold in auction for as high as 


$500. The publisher’s novel suggestion was that if all the writers and 
lov ers of verse would buy books of poetry they would put the poet’s 
“business” on its feet; and if they hung on to the books, they would 
make a good investment. 

A recent meeting of the Grub Street Club (New York) was devoted toa 
n of Negro writers. Of the two most celebrated, one telegraphed 
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collect that he hadn’t the carfare to get there, and the other, Countee 
Cullen, sent in word that he couldn’t attend because his father, a minister, 
insisted upon his going to church that evening. The colored chairman 
took the stand that young artists of his race should not complain of their 
struggles, as all young artists have struggles; and that the jungle figures 
too much in their poetry, since none of them hasever been there. How- 
ever, the poetry read was eloquent of the black man’s special problems 
and heritages. 

Toward the ever-current discussions concerning the affinities and an- 
tagonisms between art and science, we contribute the following extracts 
from a stimulating letter by Mr. James A. Mackereth, the Yorkshire 
poet: 

“We know that science is itself inspired, that it also is the voice of the 
ever new yet eternal, as art is. The goal of science is truth endless—the 
inspired scientist goes on and on; but in his case the subjugation of mat- 
ter means the triumph of man material—men can translate his success 
into money. This is not the scientist’s end or hope, but it is often the 
only end and hope of the materialist interested in his progress. Here, | 
think, is where the value of vital art comes in, and especially today. It 
keeps alive that atmosphere and living light of freedom in which science 
works and progresses. In its very nature it is a protest against those who 
stop by the way to rake in the dollars. It can be no man’s slave; freely 
it comes when it comes at all, and to freedom it leads. Without the hu- 
mane influence of the arts, science would loiter in its course, and leave 
behind in its advance nations of foolish people who would always mistake 
means for ends. It is to the hands of its artists that every community, 
city, or nation must at last entrust its reputation or fame; the work that 
is the living word of beauty or power is the last of all things to pass away. 

“It is natural, when life is precarious, to play for safety, But safety in 
excess is death. Tyrants, whether agitators or exploiters, will learn this. 
We are heading, not for shelter, but for the open sea.” 

For those whose hobby it is to collect mixed metaphors, we reprint the 
following royal specimen from a blurb written by the former editor of an 
American poetry magazine: “With lean parsimony the poet pared he: 
lines down to simple muscle and bone; then, dipping them in white music, 
has set them free, without tag, or comment, or one tautologous feather.” 
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News Notes 


Eunice Tietjens (Mrs. Cloyd Head) needs no introduction to the read- 
ers of Porrry, of which she was associate editor in 1916-17, and tempor- 
ary editor during the summer of 1923. She has still an honorary member- 
ship on our advisory committee, although her recent residence in New 
York and present sojourn in Tunisia have kept her too far away to join 
effectively in our counsels. She is the author of Profiles in China, Profiles 
from Home, and Body and Raiment (Alf. A. Knopf). 

Rev. Charles L. O’Donnell, C. S. C., is a high official of his order resi- 
dent at Notre Dame University in Indiana. He is the author of Cloister 
and Other Poems (Macmillan Co.). 

Mr. John Hall Wheelock, of New York, is the author of a number of 
books of verse, the latest being The Black Pantner (Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons). 

Dorothy Aldis (Mrs. Graham A.), of Chicago, is the author of a book 
of verse for children, —_ and "Everything, which will be published 
this month by Minton, Balch & Co. 

Miss Elizabeth Coatsworth, a world-wanderer who at last accounts 
was living at oe ham, Mass., is the author of Fox Footprints (Alf. A. 
Knopf), and Atlas and Beyond (Harper & Bros.). 

Mr. H. Thompecs 1 Rich, who now lives in Glend ale, Cal., is the author 
of I Come Singing, recently issued by Harold Vinal. 

Mr. Robert Graves, of Oxford, England, is the author of three or four 
. 0oks of v erse e pul lished in this country by Alf. A. Knopf, the latest being 

e Pier-g : 

t llen Glines Mrs, Walter A.), a native of Hartford, Conn., now lives in 

orto Rico. 

Rev. Earl Marlatt, formerly of Kenosha, Wis., is now living in Boston. 

Ethel Talbot Scheffauer (Mrs. Herman S.), has been living for some 
years in Bavaria. 

Miss Amy Bonner is a New York journalist. 

The following poets appear here for the first time: 

Miss Laura Benét, of West-town, Pa., is the author of Fairy Bread 
(Thos. Seltzer), and a writer of prose articles for various New York 
reviews. She is a sister of Wm. Rose Benét and Stephen Vincent Benét. 

Miss Florence S. Small is a teacher of English in Philadelphia. Mr. 
R. E. Hieronymus is an electrical engineer in Mishawaka, Indiana. 
Mr. Dana Burnet has not yet revealed his place of abode. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 


Gray Songs, by Mercy Baldwin. Harold Vinal. 

The Rejected Son and Other Verse, by Marguerite Pollard. Arthur H. 
Stockwell, Ltd., London. 

Songs of the Hills and the Sea, by William Sanger. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Threads, by Dorothy Quick. Harold Vinal. 

Hawaiian Days, by Mary Dillingham Frear. Stratford Co., Boston. 

Meditation of a Royal Palm, by Cecil Stevens. Porto Rico Progress, 
San Juan. 

Laughter of Omnipotence, by J. H. Wallis. Harold Vinal. 

Chinese Verse, by Chung Park Lum. Lop Quan & Co., N. Y. 

Dawn, by Miriam S. Hart. Privately ptd., Chicago. 

La Galére De Myrto, by Maurice Pottecher. Librairie de France, Paris. 

ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 


The Pack of Autolycus, ed. by Hyder E. Rollins. Harvard Univ. Press. 

The Oxford Book of 18th Century Verse, chosen by David Nichol Smith. 
Oxford University Press. 

The Best Poems of 1926, selected by Thomas Moult. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 

Dartmouth Verse, 1925, with Int. by Robert Frost. Mosher Press. 

The Immaculate Perception, by Jeap Parke. Harold Vinal. 

Spenser, by Emile Legouis. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

And the Garden Waited, by Jeanne de Lavigne and Jacques Rutherford. 
Harold Vinal. 

Sacrifice, by Mary Larrimer. Harold Vinal. 





